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ASIA 

Indian und das Christentum. Eine Untersuchung der religions geschicht- 

lichen Zusammenhdnge. Richard Garbe. Tubingen, 1914. viii, 

301 pp. 22X14.5 cm. 

This volume presents . a collection of essays revised and partially 
rewritten, which the distinguished author, professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Tubingen, had previously published in various journals, 
and several of which have been rendered accessible to the American 
public in the Monist. The book is divided into two sections, — India's 
influence on Christianity, and Christian influences on Indian religions. 
It is accordingly the author's object to study the interrelations of India 
and the West in the field of religious history. If this work is here 
brought to the notice of anthropologists, it is chiefly for the reason that 
it offers an interesting contribution to the methodological study of the 
vexing question of borrowing or independent origin, which almost daily 
confronts every one of us in his particular branch of work. It is well 
known that many a hot battle has been fought over the theory that 
Buddhism should have exerted its influence on early Christian thought, 
particularly on the later uncanonical or apocryphal Gospels. R. Seydel 
(died 1894), '^^'^ w^s the first to treat the subject methodically, advanced 
fifty-one parallels to prove dependence of the Gospels on Buddhist literary 
sources. Bergh von Eysinga founded his thesis on only six coincidences 
which he attributed not to written productions, but to orally transmitted 
themes. Many Indianists and theologians remained skeptical and 
pointed to the congenial character of the two religions or the similar 
social conditions in which Christ and Buddha moved. Garbe retains 
four parallels between Buddhist and Christian stories, as far as the canon- 
ical Gospels are concerned: (i) the Buddhist story of the venerable saint 
Asita and his glorification of the newly-born infant Buddha, compared 
with the Christian story of Simeon in the temple (Luke, 11, 25); (2) 
Buddha's temptations by Mara ("the Evil one") and Christ's temptation 
by Satan; (3) Peter's walking over the sea (Matthew, xiv, 25) and Jataka, 
No. 190, where a disciple of Buddha, unable to find the ferry, crosses a 
river on foot, begins to sink in the stream, but reaches the other bank by 
virtue of his faith in Buddha; (4) the bread miracle of Jesus and Jataka, 
No. 78, where Buddha satisfies with a single loaf his five hundred disciples 
and all inmates of a monastery, so much bread being left that it is thrown 
into a pit beside the gateway. According to Garbe, the mutual 
resemblance is less striking for the sake of the miracle itself, but rather 
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owing to the feature that also in the New Testament twelve baskets of 
crumbs are left and the number five is retained. The smaller number 
of five hundred in the Buddhist story, as compared with five thousand 
in the gospels, who are fed with five loaves, according to Garbe, bespeaks 
the character of originality, and the number five hundred is eminently 
Buddhistic. The Buddhist text should therefore be regarded as the 
source of the Christian version. In these four cases, Garbe infers. Bud- 
dhistic influence on the New Testament must be acknowledged, and hence 
the supposition cannot be suppressed that this influence has been evident 
also in other passages of the Gospels where it cannot be proved with the 
same degree of probability. It should jiot be difficult to theology, Garbe 
thinks, to become reconciled to this idea from which the eternal values 
of Christianity will not have to suffer.* 

I am in accord with the author in his assumption of Indian influences 
upon the Alexandrian Physiologus, and hope to furnish several other con- 
tributions to this question (aside from the story of the rhinoceros pre- 
viously pointed out by me and reproduced by Garbe), but I do not believe 
that the story of the lion that awakens his stillborn cub with his roaring 
voice on the third day goes back to a Buddhist notion, as Grflnwedel has 
asserted. At the outset it is not plausible that any symbolical allusion 
to the lion in the domain of Christian thought is of Indian origin: the 
lion plays a predominant rSle in the Semitic and classical worlds, in liter- 
ature as well as in art. The lion is the type of the tribe of Judah (Genesis, 
XLix, 9), and since Christ is descended by David from that tribe, he is 
styled "lion from the tribe of Judah" (Revelation, v, 5) The case of 
the Physiologus, however, is specific and well-defined, and any corre- 
sponding parallel to it does not occur in India; thus the question may be 

1 In discussing the Hebrew and Indian parallels of the story of Solomon's judgment, 
Garbe (p. 27) goes astray iiv assuming that, as long as merely the Tibetan version in 
the Kanjur was known, the opinion would have been justified that the story had 
penetrated into Tibet through Christian mediation; again, on p. 29 (note), he asserts 
that it migrated from India by way of Tibet into China. The reverse, however, is 
the case: the Chinese rendering of the story is the older one, and from the Chinese it 
found its way into Tibetan literature. The Tibetan story is incorporated in a collec- 
tion of Buddhist Jatakas, which has become well known through the edition and trans- 
lation published by 1. J. Schmidt in 1843. It is now perfectly assured that this Tibetan 
work was translated from the Chinese by Chos-grub, a Tibetan scholar, who lived in 
the first half of the ninth century. The Chinese original itself is rendered after a 
work edited in the year a.d. 445, or shortly before, at Turfan, Turkistan, by Buddhist 
monks. The starting-point of the story for the east Asiatic world, accordingly, was 
India, whence it migrated to Khotan and Turfan, and finally to Kan-chou in Kan-su, 
the domicile of Chos-grub. 
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raised as to whether the notion of the lion awakening his stillborn cub 
h£is not existed in the western part of the world in pre-Christian times, 
for we meet curious conceptions regarding the parturition of the lioness 
in Herodotus (ill, 108), the first ancient author who discussed this subject. 

While Buddhist influence on the canonical Gospels must still be 
regarded with restraint, as long as we lack the documentary evidence 
showing how such literary or oral transinissions from India into Syria 
could be brought about, there can be no doubt of an extensive Buddhiza- 
tion of the so-called apocryphal Gospels coming down from the third 
to the sixth century and swarming with fantastic and adventurous miracle 
stories. Most of these books are of Gnostic origin, and as has been 
recognized at an early date, the Gnostic-sects have largely borrowed from 
Buddhism. Garbe makes the interesting point that the sparse Buddhist 
stories adopted into the canonical Gospels (if this be correct) belong to 
the original and older form of Buddhism, the HInayana, whereas the 
source for the uncanonical Christian writings is presented by the Maha- 
yana, the new development of Buddhism in northwestern India during 
the first century before and after our era. It is generally known that a 
Bactrian monk of the sixth century utilized the legends of Buddha for a 
Christian romance under the title Barlaam and Joasaph, which has found 
its way into all European literatures. Garbe recapitulates in particular 
the Christian legends of St. Eustachius and St. Christophorus, which 
without any doubt are traceable to Buddhistic motives. It seems to 
me, however, that the story of Sutasoma was not the direct prototype of 
St. Christophorus, but that we have to look for a missing link in western 
Asia which is still unknown. 

With many others Garbe believes also in Buddhist influences on the 
forms of worship in the Christian Church: the convents with their 
monastic life and division of novices and ordained monks and nuns, 
celibacy and tonsure of the clergy, confession, cult of relics, rosary, 
church-towers, employment of incense and bells, are to be ascribed to an 
impetus received from corresponding institutions of Buddhist India, 
which transmitted to Persia, Bactria, and Turkistan came in contact 
with Christian sects. The possibility and probability of such derivations 
cannot be denied, but for each case a profound and detailed investigation 
will be required. The nimbus has not its origin in classical antiquity, 
as asserted by the author, but in Babylonia, whence it spread to Iran and 
India on the one hand, and to the west on the other. 

In the second portion of his book, which deals with Christian in- 
fluences on Indian religions, Garbe is less fortunate than in the first. In 
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his critical discussions he shows at his best, and his analysis of the Thomas 
legend and the history of the Thomas Christians in southern India forms 
one of the most attractive chapters. I do not comprehend how Garbe 
(p. 179) gets at the statement that in Chinese art Buddha is represented 
as a fisherman with rod and hook, and that this is due to a transmission 
of Christian symbolism, because fish-catching is an un-Buddhistic action. 
What is known to me only are representations of the Bodhisatva Avalo- 
kitegvara (Kuan-yin) as either traversing the ocean on a fish or carrying 
a fish in a basket (see illustrations, for instance, in Open Court, 191 1, 
pp. 388, 389). This deity is also the protector of mariners and the lord of 
the sea, hence a sea-fish has become his attribute, and this surely has 
nothing to do with Christian ideas. 

The author's remarks on the influence of Christianity on the Lamaism 
of Tibet are weak and ill-founded. Only secondary and partially dubious 
sources have been consulted, and even those not very critically. Garbe 
(p. 184) repeats after Griinwedel that Odoric of Pordenone visited Lhasa 
in 1330 and found there already Christian missionaries and some pros- 
elytes. However, the reviewer has shown in an article in the T'oung 
Pao (1914, pp. 405-418) that Friar Odoric had never been in the interior 
of Tibet, and that it is out of the question that he ever reached Lhasa: he 
himself in his account lays no claim to this honor (the very name Lhasa is 
not even mentioned by him), and he has nothing wha:tever to report 
concerning Christian missionaries in Tibet. How Griinwedel could ever 
advance such a statement, is a mystery. This, then, cannot form a link 
in the chain of alleged evidence for Christian influence on Tibet, still less 
than the assertion that the possibility of such interaction on the Buddhism 
of Tibet and China exists nachweisUch from 635 ; for, according to Garbe, 
in this year a Nestorian mission is attested which under the guidance of 
A-lo-pen betook itself "into those countries." This fact is brought out 
in the famous Nestorian inscription of Si-ngan fu, erected in a.d. 781 ; 
and he who knows what an immense literature has been produced on this 
unique monument will be not a little surprised to note that Garbe draws 
this fact from such a compilation as Waddell's Buddhism of Tibet, 
A-lo-pen's journey from Syria to Ch'ang-ngan, the then capital of China, 
cannot be invoked, as has been done by Garbe, as capable of proving 
Christian influence on Tibet; for the Nestorian A-lo-pen did not touch 
Tibet, but took the route common at that time by way of Turkistan. 
Through failure in verifying his sources, the author has unfortunately 
become the victim of a much more lamentable error: he thinks that the 
tnission of A-lo-pen was received in the year 639 in northern India by the 
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celebrated King Ciladitya. The authority cited for this statement is % 
note in Takakusu's translation of the journey of the Chinese pilgrim 
I-tsing, where it is remarked, " Dr. Edkins says that Ciladitya received 
the Syrian Christians, A-lo-pen and his companions, a.d. 639 (Athenae- 
um, July 3, 1880, p. 8)." The article referred to contains a review of 
Edkins' well-known book, Chinese Buddhism, in which on p. 117 occurs 
the sentence, " The same emperor, T'ai-tsung, received with equal favor 
the Syrian Christians, A-lo-pen and his companions, who had arrived 
in A.D. 639, only seven years before Huan-tsang's return." Edkins, 
accordingly, lisps no word about the Indian King, Qiladitya, but only 
speaks of the reception which A-lo-pen met with in the capital of the 
Chinese Emperor T'ai-tsung. The date 639, however, is wrong: A-lo-pen 
arrived at Ch'ang-ngan, according to the Nestorian inscription, in 635. 
What happened in 639 was the promulgation of an imperial edict issued 
in favor of the Nestorians and granting them permission to build a 
Syrian church in the metropolis of China. Consequently, in that year, 
A-lo-pen resided at Ch'ang-ngan, and cannot be located anywhere in 
India. The alleged fact of the presence of Nestorians at the Court of 
King Qladitya in 639 does not exist: Takakusu has wrongly copied the 
passage of the Athenaeum, and Garbe was unfortunate enough to rely 
upon him, the more so as the error of his informant had already been 
detected and exposed by M. L. Ettinghausen (Harsa Vardhana, p. 92, 
1906) and G. A. Grierson (Journ. Roy. As. Soc, 1913, p. 144). Still 
more unhappily, Garbe (p. 259) is ready to base another far-reaching 
conclusion on this alleged "first Nestorian mission in mid-North-India." 
This concerns Christian influences on the Krishnaism of India, which, 
for that reason, are asserted to have taken effect in the first part of the 
seventh century. This entire speculation is naturally bound to collapse. 
There is no evidence whatever that such influences operated, or might 
have operated, in the India of the seventh century; and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, they belong to a much more recent, nay, to a very recent period. 
Be this as it may be, Garbe's attempt to prove a contact of Tibetan 
culture with Nestorians is no more felicitous than that of any of his 
predecessors along this line: not a scrap of matter-of-fact evidence has 
as yet come to the fore to warrant the conclusion that Nestorians have 
ever set foot on Tibetan soil. Allegations made to this effect are specu- 
lative dreams of people who seem to have time to waste. In the same 
manner as several earlier writers, Garbe is likewise inclined to assume an 
extensive influence of Catholicism on the cult and rites of the Lamaist 
Church. The reviewer who has devoted some attention to the study 
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of Latnaism for twenty years is now more skeptical than ever before as to 
any coincidences pointed out in this direction. Above all, it should be 
borne in mind that we have at the present time merely a surface knowledge 
of Lamaism, and that the whole ceremonial has never been seriously and 
intensively investigated. Without the solid basis of such research, his- 
torical and critical, founded on indigenous sources, the ventilation of this 
question is hopeless. The outward resemblances and afHnities on both 
sides may well exist; but every ethnologist is now sufficiently schooled 
to appreciate the value of such fortuitous coincidences. We have wit- 
nessed too many failures and downfalls of bulwarks of comp£irative 
ethnology to be easily ensnared now in such traps. A close study of 
Lamaist rituals and ecclesiastic history and organization will in all prob- 
ability bring out the fact that their psychological foundation, their origins 
and developments, are totally different from any corresponding affairs 
of the Christian Church. Even now it is perfectly safe to venture the 
positive assurance that the office of the Dalai Lama, for instance, is as 
remote from the papal institution as the moon from this globe. The 
alleged Manicheism of the Tibetans, which has been discussed again by 
Chavannes and Pelliot ( Un traiti manichSen retrouve en Chine, pp. 274- 
278) with negative result, is not touched upon by Garbe, nor has he 
any knowledge of some real Christian traces found in certain Tibetan 
legends of Padmasambhava and Milaraspa, to which Grunwedel and 
the writer have repeatedly called attention. 

The alleged Christian elements in the Mahabharata treated in the 
following chapter are no more convincing than the invasion of Tibet. 
The Indian epic tells a legend concerning the Qvetadvlpa ("White 
Island," or "Island of the Whites ")> located over 32,000 miles north- 
east or north of Mount Meru, on the northern border of the Milky Sea. 
The white, bright-shining inhabitants of this country are supernatural 
beings without sensual organs, living without food, fragrant and sinless, 
blinding with their splendor the eyes of wicked men. Being prompted by 
supreme love of the one invisible god Narayana, they adore him with 
gently murmured prayers and folded hands. None of them occupies a 
prominent position, but all enjoy the same authority. These latter 
data impress Garbe as being due to the contact with a Christian commun- 
ity. Though he regards Christian influence in this case only as probable, 
he construes an elaborate theory, identifying the Milky Sea with Lake 
Balkhash and establishing there Nestorian settlements in the sixth 
century a.d. Unfortunately, this assertion is not proved; at that time, 
the Nestorians had not yet advanced as far as Lake Balkhash, but were 
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restricted to eastern Iran (see now Pelliot, " Chretiens d' Asie centrale et 
d'Extrgme-Orient," T'oung Pao, 1914, pp. 623-644). The whole theory 
is a romance which must be decidedly rejected. The Nestorians have 
to cover a multitude of sins, and like the gypsies in Europe, are employed 
in Asia on the scholarly chessboard to explain movements of which we are 
still ignorant. 

Garbe's work should be read by our folklorists, not for the results 
achieved, but for its stimulating qualities. It is a well-written summary 
of the present state of the problem, and his discussions are always in- 
teresting and suggestive. 

B. Laufer 

Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism; A Study of the Local and Village 
Deities of Southern India. Wilber Theodore Elmore. (Univer- 
sity Studies, published by the University of Nebraska. Vol. xv. 
No. I, January, 1915-) Pp- I-I49- 

This study, in part based on personally gathered data, supplies the 
student of Indian religions with a considerable mass of new and valuable 
material. While scattered observations on the local and village deities 
of southern India are available, few general discussions of them and their 
place in the Hinduism of this part of India have hitherto been attempted. 
In the first chapter, in which a brief outline is given of the Aryan 
conquest of Dravidian India, the author's statements are in several cases 
open to criticism. Thus, he is far too sweeping in denying any literature 
to the Dra vidians, and entirely in error in stating that they "left no 
monuments which throw light on their origin." Southern India, as is 
well known, contains great numbers of prehistoric sites of archeological 
importance for the history of the early Dravidian population, although 
as yet these cromlechs, graves, and other types of remains have not been 
systematically or scientifically investigated. The author is also un- 
fortunate in giving the impression that there were in India before the 
Aryan immigration, only Dravidian-speaking people. The whole 
Munda group — once occupying a large part of central and northern 
India — is entirely omitted from consideration, and its part in the de- 
velopment of modern Hinduism is wholly neglected. 

When the author comes to deal with the specific subject matter of his 
study, he is on much surer ground, and deserves much credit for the care 
with which he has gathered and marshaled his material. Pointing out 
that the characteristics of these deities of the common people (as con- 
trasted with those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon) lie in their local 



